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MAURITANIAN ECONOMIC INDICATORS 
(In Millions of U.S. Dollars) 


1982 1983 Percentage 
Central Bank of Central Bank of of Change 
Mauritania Mauritania 1982/83 

and IMF Projectsions 


Part A - Gross Domestic Product by Sector 


Sector and Sub-Sector 


Rural Sector 242.01 
Agriculture 30.94 
Livestock 211.06 

Fisheries 9.65 

Industries 149.70 
Mining 103.19 
Others 0:6 58 

Services Soueeo 
Public Works 55678 
Transport, Trade 

and other services 182.18 

Public Services 94.96 


GNP at Market Prices 800.11 


Part B Monetary Aggregates 
Broad Money 178.57 


Domestic SiS TS 
Yet Foreign Assets -95.43 
Net Claims on Government 144.00 


Part C Balance of Payments 


Exports (FOB) 
Imports (FOB) 
Trade Balance 

Net Services and 
Private Transfers 
of which: 


Scheduled Interest 
Payments -36.06 
ishing Royalties -4.59 
Current Account 
Balance -2$7.22 
Official Transfer (net) 23.77 
NonmonetaryCapital (net) 148.93 
Direct Investment(net) 
Gross Official Disburse- 
ments T7207 ~ 
Scheduled Amortisation 
Debt Relief S255 
Other 25.87 - 
Overall Balance -80.48 “91.87 


* Figures not available 


(1) Including an undetermined amount of accumulation of new 
arrears 


(2) Includes private and short-term capital, SDR allocation, errors 
and ommissions, and valuation adjustment. 


Source: Central Bank of Mauritania and International Monetary Fund 
1982: U.S. $ = 51.769 
1983: U.S. $ = 54.812 





SUMMARY 


Nineteen Eight Three was a very difficult year both economically and 
politically. However, government revenues rose slightly, due mainly to 
improved tax collection procedures and an increase in fishing revenues, 
but were far below the government's expectations. Agricultural production 
fell to its lowest level since independence, with rainfall in 1983 ranging 
from 20 to 80 percent below the norm. 


Two cabinet reshuffles, one in July and the other in September, were 
advertised as part of the government's stepped-up canpaign for economic 
survival in the face of drought and deprivation. 


Prospects are less bleak for Mauritania in 1984. Income from taxes 

and fishing are expected to rise again and agricultural production should 
rebound somewhat from recent dismal performances. American businessmen 
should find small but worthwhile markets in mining and agricultural projects 
that are financed by international donors. There may also be important 
potential in the fishing industry, although this sector will be mainly 

open to firms which are willing to invest in joint ventures with Mauri- 
tanians. 


BACKGROUND 


Mauritania, a thinly populated country on the northwest coast of Africa, 
is bordered on the north by the Western Sahara and Algeria, east and south 
by Mali, and south by Senegal and the Senegal River. The western border is 
400 miles of Atlantic coastline. With a land area of 398,841 square 

miles and fewer than 1,600,000 inhabitants, it is one of the most sparsely 
peopled countries in the world. Sixty percent of its territory is covered 
by the Sahara desert, which is advancing several kilometers a year into 
the southern dry grass lands; much of the rest receives only erratic and 
sparse rainfall, averaging 28 to 34 inches in the south and 0 to 4 inches 
in the north (these figures have varied considerably since the drought of 
the 1970's). Nouakchott is the country's capital city with more than 
400,000 people living in modern buildings, shacks, and nomad tents. 
Mauritania's commercial center is Nouadhibou, in the north, with a popu- 
lation of about 25,000. 





Mauritania's unevenly distributed population consists of the historically 
nomadic Moors (of mixed Arab and Berber stock) and Black sedentary groups 
such as the Toucouleur, Wolof, Soninke, and Bamabara. Blacks ,including 
Black Moors, i.e., former slaves, comprise slightly more than 65 percent 

of the population. At present, 40 percent of the population is located 

in urban centers and 60 percent in rural areas. It is believed that only 
20 percent of the Moors are now nomadic, with more becoming sedentary every 
year. The Moors speak Hassaniya Arabic, the Blacks speak various West 


African languages; most of the 12 percent of the population who are literate 
also speak French. 


A French protectorate over the "Moorish Country" was proclaimed in 1903, 
and Mauritania became a French colony in 1920. It was governed by the 
French as an extension of Senegal from St. Louis, Senegal, until indepen- 
dence in 1960. Between 1960 and 1978 the country was governed by a 
civilian regime; a coup in 1978 established a Military Committee for 
National Salvation (CMSN). At present the CMSN oversees a system of 
ministers, governors, and chiefs, governing 13 regions. Lt. Colonel 
Mohamed Khouna ould Haidalla, head of the CMSN, has served as Mauritania's 


Chief of State since 1980. The country is a member of the United Nations, 
the Arab League, the Organization of African Unity, the Economic Community 
of West African States, the Non-Aligned Movement, the Organization for 

the Development of the Senegal River Basin, and the Lomé Convention. 


POLITICAL DEVELOPMENTS 


The CMSN, which is the governing entity of the country, recognized the 
Saharan Democratic Arab Republic in February after five years of strict 
neutrality in the Sahara conflict. The event, clearly the major develop- 
ment of the past year, was both preceded and followed by major adjustments 
in internal affairs. It brought to the surface and exacerbated political 
divergencies within the government itself and among the population. It 
also provoked unrest and dissension as well as relatively minor disturbances. 
Student and worker demonstrations, blamed on the activities of externally- 
funded groups, led to some arrests, several injuries, at least one reported 
death, and heightened internal security measures. A major re-shuffling of 
the government took place at the same time. Almost all of the key figures 
remained in policy-making positions but a major realignment of senior 
military officers was undertaken to improve defense capabilities. Despite 





these kinds'’of personnel changes in the government, President Haidalla 
is very much in charge and appears to be the sole figure capable of 


maintaining Mauritania's fragile national unity in the current troubled 
regional context. 


These issues tended to distract attention from the imperatives of economic 
development and current efforts to deal with the continued and devastating 
drought. However, the latter concern was sufficiently compelling to resume 
its place as the CMSN's number one preoccupation very shortly after the 
recognition issue subsided. The growing and fully justified fears of the 
top leadership are evidenced by frequent personal involvement in emergency 
efforts to provide food to a population that is facing the increasing 
possibility of a famine. With respect to longer range issues, the govern- 
ment's commitment to development seems unchanged but the pre-existing 
constraints will continue to impede efforts, particularly the difficulty 

in according required priority to a long list of things all of which must 
be done first. This organizational failing, plus a critical lack of finan- 
cial resources and qualified personnel, will weaken the capacity to deal 
with increasingly urgent economic problems. 


The reluctance of the Gulf Arab States to continue the balance of 
payments support observed over recent years will probably grow stronger 


as the result of the recognition of the Polisario, further limiting eco- 
nomic development resources available to the CMSN, However, emergency 

and food aid, plus a limited amount of project assistance, can be depended 
upon from a wide range of bilateral and multilateral sources including 
those sources which are predominantly Arab. Mauritania's moderate politi- 
cal policies and stability merit support and encouragement. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


For the first ten years of its independence, Mauritania maintained a 

small but viable economic system. Livestock raising and small scale 
subsistence agriculture permitted a large percentage of Mauritanians to 
live better than many of their African neighbors. In the modern sector of 
the economy, sales of iron ore accounted for 85 percent of the country's 
export earnings and aided the development of the administrative structure 
and an embryonic industrial sector. 


The situation began to deteriorate as the Sahel drought intensified in 
1972 and 1973. Although many of the herds subsequently recovered some- 
what from the fifty percent losses they sustained at that time, there 
is no question that Mauritania's centuries old nomadic way of life has 
been insuperably damaged. The drought, which shows no signs of ending, 





has made the traditional lifestyle increasingly difficult to maintain. 
Nomads are pouring into the cities at a rate which could virtually empty 
the countryside by the end of this century. Much of this segment of the 
population subsists on limited government hand-outs and support from 
relatives with government jobs. Refugees from the drought are a heavy 
burden on the government, which cannot generate the jobs they need or 
provide them with adequate employment assistance. 


Development prospects for Mauritania for the short and medium terms are 
meager at best. Annual gross domestic product (GDP) growth for the last 
five years averaged only about three percent per year. The general output 
of the rural sector has fallen from 65 to below 15 percent of GDP from 
1959 to 1982 and ecrep production has fallen from 14 to below 3 percent 

of GDP during the same period. 


Mauritania is now compelled to import, regularly, at least three-fourths 
of its total food consumption needs. Foreign assistance as a proportion 
of total expenditures has remained slightly above 60 percent since 1976. 
Military spending continues to account for about one third of total 
current spending. The budgetary deficit for 1983 constituted more than 
40 percent of total current budget and debt service for 1983 to 1988 is 
scheduled at an annual rate of one-third of the current budget. Govern- 
ment salaries, however, have remained very low since 1974. Increases 
have averaged barely two to three percent per year while inflation has 
run at a 10 percent annual rate. More frequent increases in grade and 
increased fringe benefits have eased the problems posed by inflation. 


MINING 


While the vast majority of the population still depends on agricultural 
and animal husbandry for its livelihood, the bedrock of the Mauritanian 
economy is the parastatal iron ore mining company, Société Industrielle 
et Miniére - Société d'Economie Mixte (SNIM-SEM). Thirty -three percent 
of projected investment expenditures in the 1981-1985 economic plan 
period have been allocated to the mining section. In 1983, iron ore 
production declined again slightly because of a drop in demand by tradi- 
tional European buyers. Mauritanian iron ore exports which account for 
about four-fifths of its foreign currency earnings, fell from 7.6 million 
metric tons in 1982 to 7.4 million metric tons in 1983. SNIM-SEM did not 
turn a profit and the outlook for 1984 is not promising. 





The bulk of SNIM-SEM's energy for the past year has been concentrated 

on the final details for the July 1984 opening of the Guelbs mining pro- 
ject not far from the present iron ore mines. The government hopes that 
the Guelbs project, with a total of $500 million invested, will assure 

the country of continued mining operations through the year 2000. The 
project is being financed largely by loans from Iraq, Kuwait, Saudi Arabia, 
Abu Dhabi, France, Japan, the World Bank, the African Development Bank, and 
the OPEC Fund for International Development. Iron ore production from two 
" Guelbs" (rocky hills) is scheduled to begin at El Rhein in September 1984 
and under a second phase of the project, the Arwagen mine will be opened 
for production by 1990. The two sites should be producing 15 million 

tons annually together by 1990, and there is talk of a third mine opening 
in 1995. Ore from the present mines is 65 percent pure, while in the 

two Guelbs mines, it is only 38 percent pure. 


The $500 million Guelbs mining project is likely to damage rather than 
help, the economy severely. Since petroleum processing costs are much 
higher than were envisaged before 1979 and iron-ore prices much lower, 
the internal rate of return for the Guelbs project will probably be 
negative and the scheduled loan repayments (some $35 million yearly from 
1985-1992) will be much higher than the excess of revenues over operating 
costs during that period. However, the iron ore industry did receive a 
small boost early this year when Algeria agreed to buy 2 million tons 

of ore per year starting at the end of 1984 from the new Guelb mines. 


Mauritania has copper reserves of perhaps 100 million tons at Akjoujt, 

at 2.25 percent purity. A copper refinery, built in 1971, operated un- 
til 1978 when it was closed after a severe drop in world copper prices 
made it unprofitable. The Government has received $100 million in 
financing from Arab countries to re-open the mine in 1984-85 using more 
modern technology. Mauritania also possesses deposits of 98 percent pure 
gypsum estimated at one billion tons. In recent years 10,000 to 15,000 
tons have been mined outside Nouakchott and exported to Senegal. 
However, production stopped in April 1981 over price disagreements and 
has not resumed. 


Nineteen Eighty Three was a year for oil exploration in Mauritania. Mobil 
at present is drilling offshore. At this writing it is not clear how ex- 
ploration fares. 


FISHING 


Mauritania's 400-mile coastline is a potentially enormous source of food 
and income. It is considered to have some of the richest fishing grounds 





in the world, plays an important role in Mauritania's food supply, and 

is second only to iron ore in the country's exports. The government is, 
therefore, very interested in all aspects of its fishing industry. For 
many years this wealth has been exploited principally by sophisticated 
fishing fleets from Europe and Asia. It was only in 1977 that the 
government legislated for a 200-mile Exclusive Economic Zone (EEZ). 


Mauritania's catch will remain far below its potential (some experts 
estimate it to be over $1 billion) for decades, because of competition 

from foreign fishing fleets, the heavy investments required to develop 

a fishing industry, the minimal value-added of industrial fishing 

(15 to 20 percent), the lack of a surveillance network, and few 
sophisticated skills. The fishing sector contribution to GDP has increased 
by 55 percent in real terms since 1973. Despite this, the sector occupies 
a relatively unimportant position with respect to the overall economy. 
Paradoxically, the richness of the fishing grounds suggest that this is 

the sector with the greatest potential for further growth. 


Until the early 1970's the authorities issued fishing licenses to foreign 
companies in return for royalties. These soon proved to be insignificant 
compared to the value of the catch, estimated to be $1.2 billion in 1983. 
Holders of the licenses also ignored clauses requiring them to train 
Mauritanian crewmen and to process a certain percentage of their catch 
locally. Since the July 1978 coup that toppled former President Ould 

Daddah, the Mauritanian Government has sought to rectify the problem with 
several new fishing policies. In January 1980, the government abandoned its 
ineffective licensing system and set up a system of joint ventures in which 
Mauritania advances in most cases, 51 percent of the capital. On November 

15, 1982, the government required all catches in Mauritanian waters to be 
landed in Nouadhibou in an effort to maximize local value added and employment. 
As of May, 1984, the law also requires, in addition to the above, that all 
catches be sold and exported from Nouadhibou using the government fishing 
company. To date, some 12 joint ventures have been created with European, 
South Korean and Eastern bloc countries. Libya, Algeria and Iraq have granted 
Nouakchott financial and technical assistance for development projects. 


Mauritania faces serious problems in managing its fishing wealth, The 
country is unable to police its waters and has leveled charges of over- 
fishing and poaching against various foreign nations. It needs vessels 
and gear in both the commercial and the artisanal fishing sectors and 
trained fishermen to operate them. In 1981 there was growing concern 





about the dangers of overfishing, and corruption in the industry was 
a serious problem. However, the Government has recognized these problems 
and, despite severe financial constraints, has begun to look for solutions. 


INDUSTRY 


There is no significant industrial development outside the mining sector 
in Mauritania. Massive investments and commercial loans have gone into 
several poorly designed industrial plants. The country's second largest 
capital investment, the $140 million petroleum refinery at Nouadhibou, 
entered in production in 1978. It was shut down in 1979 due to insuffi- 
cient local skilled personnel and problems in obtaining suitable crude. 
However, an agreement with Algeria to supply crude oil on concessionary 
terms was signed in early 1981. This has allowed operations to resume. 
The refinery re-opened in September 1982, with financial and technical 
assistance from Algeria. Current marketing conditions for oil are expected 
to prevail in the near future. The margin between the price of crude oil 
and refined products is too small for the Mauritanian refinery to process 
economically. This cost handicap is magnified since three-fourths of 

the refinery's one million metric ton annual output must be exported. 


A $10 million sugar refinery outside Nouakchott, which had been idle since 
its completion in 1978, re-opened in 1982 with technical and financial 
assistance from Algeria. Most of the refinery equipment is not used and 
there is no local source for sugar cane or sugar beets. The refinery 

has never processed raw sugar and its only function at the present time 

is packaging imported processed sugar. At the moment, it is much cheaper 
to import refined sugar than to process raw sugar in Mauritania. A 
rolling mill in Nouadhibou, built in 1977, produces 4,000 tons of iron 
rods and 4,000 tons of steel annually, far below its projected 10,000 tons 
of iron rods annually. 


Although government enterprises remain of major importance in this area, 
greater emphasis is now being given to the development of the private 
sector. Long-term tax and stabilization agreements are offered and an 
industrial zone is planned for Nouakchott. 


AGRICULTURE 


As the farthest north of the Sahelian countries, Mauritania has always 

been a country where agricultural activities were high risk operations. 
Rainfall is usually sparse in the very best of periods, and during the 

long drought years which began in the late sixties it has been both scarce 
and irregular. Since 1973, the peak year of the drought cycle, both pastoral 





activities, which take place in the central and southern sections of 

the country, and agriculture, confined almost exclusively to the southern 
fifth of the country, have been in decline. The lack of rains has reduced 
the " normal harvest" from 100,000 tons of cereals to around 50,000 tons 
as more and more farmers simply give up and head for the towns. The 
drought, during the 1983-84 growing season, reduced production to 15,000 
tons, only seven percent of thecountry's requirements. Herding has fared 
equally badly. Herds of cattle and sheep, which had been reduced by one- 
third in 1973, have since made a slow comeback. However, the poor rains 
during the past summer make it likely that a large percentage of these 
animals will not survive until the next rainy season. 


In this situation, the Mauritanian government has assigned priority to 
agricultural development, but investment in agriculture has been very slow 
in materializing. In the past decade, the agriculture sector has received 
less than ten percent of the investment budget ,with most agricultural in- 
vestment coming from foreign sources. The development of the herding 
sector, Mauritania's main agricultural activity, is proceeding slowly. 
Continuing erratic and widely fluctuating rain patterns have precluded the 
re-establishment of a sound vegatative base for livestock nourishment, and 
herds have not yet returned to pre-1973 levels. Despite the important 

tax advantages accorded to companies working in agriculture, no modern 
ranching operations exist. 


SameSheless, the 1980*%#, have seen acceleration in agricultural development 
activity. The cornerstone of this effort is the $100 million Gorgol 
Irrigation Project on the Senegal River, financed by a consortium of inter- 
national donors. This project has been plagued by a projected low return 
on investment, and by land tenure disputes in Mauritania. Nevertheless, 
Gorgol is the beginning of what is hoped will be a major expansion of 
agricultural resources over the next fifteen years. Gorgol will be followed 
by two other multi-donor irrigation projects, one along the Senegal River 
at Boghé and the other a series of small dams in Central and Western 
Mauritania. Combined, the three projects should open up 74,000 additional 
acres of land for rice and cereal cultivation. 


Mauritania, Mali and Senegal, in another major project, plan to construct 
two large dams under a joint program administered by the Organization for 
the Development of the Senegal River Basin (OMVS). The Diama Dam, on the 
Senegal River, and the Manantali Dam, on the Bafing River in Mali, will 
cost more than $800 million altogether. Multi-donor funding commitments 
have been made, and construction is well underway. The OMVS envisages 





development of the entire region, including large scale irrigated agri- 
culture in Southern Mauritania, at a cost of $2 billion for all projects 
in the three countries. 


INFRASTRUCTURE 


The Mauritanian government has given priority to the country's infrastructure 
in the last five years. Road transportation has consistantly received more 
than 20 percent of investment funds. Transportation infrastructure related 
to mineral development is of a high standard. The iron ore port of Nouadhibou 
is capable of handling 150,000 ton bulk carriers (a rail line links the port 
with SNIM mines) while Nouakchott's capacity has been expanded to 400,000 
tons. Outside the mineral shipment network, transport routes are still poor. 
Of 5592 miles of generally low quality roads, only 746 miles are tarred. How- 
ever, the situation has changed a bit with the completion of the 684 mile 
Nouakchott-Nema road linking Nouakchott with the south-eastern part of the 
country. The 377 mile first stage was completed in 1978 and the second part 
is due to be completed in 1985. There were also some road repairs in 
Nouakchott during the past year. 


The People's Republic of China is constructing a deep-water port in 
Nouakchott. Begun in 1979, the port is due to be completed in 1987 at a 
cost of over $120 million. Annual handling capacity will be 500,000 tons. 


OUTLOOK 


With the help of international donors, Mauritania will continue to main- 
tain a heavy level of investment during the next five years. The emphasis, 
however, will shift. Apart from the Chinese-financed port in Nouakchott and 
the east-west road, two projects on which work is almost completed, projects 
which can quickly make an important economic contribution to the economy 
will be substituted for major infrastructure improvements. International 
donor assistance will be concentrated in three priority sectors: iron ore, 
fishing and agriculture. 


For the private sector, the next few years promise to be very difficult 
indeed. Local investment is largely concentrated in commerce and construc-— 
tion, both of which have suffered heavily from Government retrenchment and 
light credit policies. Yet considering its balance of payments difficulties, 
the Government has no choice but to pursue these policies for the foresee- 
able future. 





At the same time, Mauritania is eager to attract private foreign investors 
willing to develop basic industries. Development of the fishing industry, 
for example, will rely almost entirely on foreigners, who, it is hoped, 

will provide capital, managerial and technical expertise in return for 
fishing rights. The Government's hopes for getting the major industrial 
white elephants of the past decade into operation also hinge on arranging 
management contracts or joint ventures with foreign firms. A major attrac- 
tion for foreigners is the new investment code which provides for substantial 
tax exoneration for investment in priority sectors. 


Overall, the outlook for the Mauritanian economy is for continued investment 
at the very high levels of the past decade (30-40 percent of GDP), with a 
prospect of a small rise in growth rates 2 to 4 percent in the latter part of 
the decade. The low rate of growth reflects the fact that the heavy invest- 
ment in mining, fishing and agriculture will not do much more than simply 
maintain present production levels. In the case of Agriculture, much 
depends on climatic conditions. A major improvement in rainfall would 
probably do more to improve production, and, thereby, stem urban growth, 

than any of the agriculture projects currently in progress. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR AMERICAN BUSINESS 


As a former French colony, Mauritania has traditionally looked to France 
for technical assistance and manufactured goods. France also remains 
Mauritania's largest trading partner. Nevertheless, several factors make 
it substantially easier for the Amrican exporter to break into the Mauri- 
tanian market than into other countries of former French West Africa. 
First, Mauritania was one of the last areas to be colonized, and French 
influence here is not as extensive as elsewhere in the former French 
colonies. Also, the iron mining company purchased large quantities of 
American equipment for more than a decade. As a result, many Mauritanians 
are already well-acquainted with some American products. Thirdly, since 
Mauritania is no longer a member of the French-backed African Financial 
Community (Commune Financiére Africaine), French goods do not have the 
overwhelming advantage here that they do in the rest of Francophone West 
Africa. Indeed, imports here are rarely held up by a lack of American 
currency because Mauritania's iron ore sales are generally made in dollars. 


In addition to mining, the most promising prospects for American sales in 
the next few years are fishing and agriculture. As Mauritanian joint 
fishing ventures get underway, there will undoubtedly be a need for all 





types of modern fishing equipment. There is also a sizable, expanding 
industry which freezes and exports fish. The Mauritanian Government's 
emphasis on rural development may lead during the next decade to a market 
for modern farming equipment and techniques. The Mauritanian market for 
consumables will probably remain small, however, restrained both by the 
small size of the population (1.6 million) and by restrictions of imports. 


Investment incentives have improved markedly under the military government. 
Eager to attract funds that it can no longer procure for itself, the 
government has substantially liberalized the investment code. The new 
code provides for tax exonerations for periods up to twelve years on 
exports, raw material imports, and reinvested profits. The sector with 
the best potential for investment is the fish and fish processing industry. 


Any firm wishing to do business in Mauritania must be able to conduct its 
affairs in French or Arabic. Professional level English language 
interpreter services do not exist in Nouakchott, and only rarely can in- 
terpreting be arranged on an informal basis. Strict currency controls 
apply to foreign travelers, and credit cards and personal checks are not 
accepted by most commercial establishments. 


Any firm seeking to export to Mauritania should contact the U.S. Department 
of Commerce, Office of African Affairs (202) 377-4564, the Mauritanian 
Embassy in Washington, D.C. (2129 Leroy Place, N.W., 20008 - (202) 232-5700), 
or La Chambre de Commerce, Nouakchott, Mauritania, for more information 

on investment laws, currency controls, and tariff rates which are applicable 
to. specific problems. 





Export Regulation Information 
. .. In Response to Your Inquiry 


Then go to the source for your answers. 
Co nfu sed a bo ut Ex po rt The Export Administration Regulations, a 
< Z comprehensive guide to the rules control- 
Licensli n Re u i rements? ling exports of U.S. products, answers 
g q ® your questions on export licensing 
requirements: 
e When is an export license necessary? 
e When is it not necessary? 
¢ How do | obtain an export license? 
¢ What policies are followed in consider- 
ing license applications? 
How do ! know when the policies 
change? 
Are there restrictions on exports to cer- 
tain countries? 
Are restrictive trade practices and boy- 
cotts prohibited? 
Do | need a license to ship technical data? 
Where can | obtain help? 


At no additional cost, subscribers receive 
supplementary Export Administration Bul- 
letins which explain recent policy changes 
and provide replacement pages to keep 
your set of regulations up-to-date. 


Use the order blank below to begin your 
subscription to the Export Administra- 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES tion Regulations. 
In the United States $68.00 
To foreign countries $85.00 


All Bulletins sent first class to 
both foreign and domestic ad- 
dresses. Airmail service not 
available. 


MAIL THIS ORDER FORM To: Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402 
(Credit Card Orders Only 


Total charges $______——_—s*Fll in the boxes below. 
Credit 


Deposit Account No. —— cadno. CLLTTTTTTTITITtTIttt 
Liaeret £3-E 4 | ; Expiration Date 


Order No. sata Month/Year Bes 


Enclosed is $_________-~ O) check, 
() money order, or charge to my 


Please send me sets of the U.S. Department of Commerce 
Export Administration Regulations and supplementary Export Adminis- 
tration Bulletins for the publication period beginning October 1, 1984. For Office Use Only 


. Quantity Charges 
Name—First, Last eres, eae anes 


| Enclosed 

Be . ss eseaess TO DE Mailed 

Company name or additional address line 
Subscriptions 

Street address 
pee be hed Nh bh ok bt 
City Zip 
ieee hed te hl 
(or Country) 


eA hl kd 
PLEASE PRINT OR TYPE 





Announcing the 
Export Administration 
Annual Report for FY 1983 


This report answers your questions on export control: 

e How many license applications were processed in FY 19837 

e What commodities controlled under the Export Administration 
Act were exported to the U.S.S.R., Soviet Bloc countries, and 
the People’s Republic of China? 
What were the national! security, foreign policy, and short supply 
controls in operation during FY 1983, and how were they 
employed? 
How has export control enforcement been stepped up in the 
past year? 
What have been the achievements of the program to keep U.S. 
companies from complying with foreign boycotts? 


The report also includes: 

e The Export Administration Act of 1979, as amended. 

e The report to Congress extending and expanding foreign 
policy export controls in January 1983. 


VEMOSSINE 


US DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
totemanemal Hradk Adaunestratan 
Otfae of Fepor Adawnraratan 


Let the Office of Export Administration answer 
your export control questions. Call the Export- Use the order blank below to receive your copy of the Export Ad- 
ers’ Service Staff, (202) 377-4811. ministration Annual Report for FY 1983. The cost is $4.50 a copy. 


ST AT NT a A TT TS SN A TE SS TE A IE RR IT ATI OR LT RS ci am 

ORDER FORM To: Superintendent of Documents. U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402 
Credit Card Orders Only 

Enclosed is $ __ © check, VISA’ 

Ci money order, o: charge to my ISA Total charges $ Fill in the boxes below 

Deposit Account No. LL Credit 


ee Gerdvo, CLETT TIT IT TIT TI TT) 
re seco Expiration Date 
Month/Year ] | 
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| WASHINGTON «| 


Wouldn't it be nice to have a 
Washington staff to keep you 
up-to-date on all you need to 
know to steer your exporting 
business on the fast track to 
success? 

Have the next best thing. Have 
BUSINESS AMERICA, our 
biweekly business magazine 
designed especially for firms like 
yours—American exporters who 


want to grow, and American 
businesses ready to enter the 
lucrative world of exporting. 
BUSINESS AMERICA is 
more than a magazine. It’s 
virtually an exporter’s service. 
We give you country-by-coun- 
try marketing reports, incisive 
economic analysis, worldwide 
trade leads, advance notice of 
planned exhibitions of U.S. prod- 
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ucts worldwide, and success sto- 
ries of firms like yours. We'll 
keep you posted on what’s hap- 
pening in government and on 
Capitol Hill that could affect 
your business and your profits. 
A subscription to BUSINESS 
AMERICA will put our export- 
ing experts at your fingertips— 
we give the phone numbers of 
our authors in every issue so you 
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I want to put BUSINESS AMERICA to work for me. Send me the 
next 26 issues (one year) for only $57 ($71.25 foreign). 
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~ Your Staff in Washington 


can call with your specific ques- 
tions, and get the answers you 
need to make savvy exporting 
decisions. 


Put BUSINESS AMERICA to 
work for you. Use the order form 
below to start your subscription 
today. 
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intendent of Documents. 
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